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ENCUMBRANCES THROWN AWAY. 


You recollect in our last paper, there was a picture of one, who pre- 
ferred the vanities of the world, which would last only for a season, to 
the crown of life, the possession of which, would seem to him eternal 


happiness in the world to come. Here we have the reverse—one who 
is throwing aside every weight, that doth so easily beset us, and striv- 
ing earnestly for the prize. God will not fail to listen to the pleadings 
of the contrite one—his prayers will receive an answering in heaven, his 
sins will be forgiven, and a crown of righteousness will be his reward 
in the day of the Most High. Now, which is the most desirable posi- 
tion, and which shall be your choice. Sarau. 


Moral Cales. 
DRESS AND ADDRESS. 


A TRUE STORY, BY NATHAN SARGENT. 




















“Mother,” said Emily Churchill, as she came home from school, one 
day inthe month of December, 1834, ‘I wish you would take me from 
school, or send me to another 7” 

“ Why, my dear child? Tam surprised to hear you say so. 
you were fond of your teacher, Mrs. Amenull 2” ; 

“ And so fam; [I love her dearly, she is so kind and amiable.” 

“Why, then, do you wish to leave the school 2” 

“ Because | am so unhappy there.” 

“ Why are you unhappy? You get your lessons well, stand at the 
head of your class, have the approbation of your teacher, and I know 
you are learning fast. | should think you would be very happy, and 
very unwilling to leave the school. Tell me the reason why you are un- 
happy!” 

“1 do not like to tell you, mother; I know I ought not to be so, and I 
will try not to be any more, and say nothing about “hy 

“But | wish you to tell me, my dear; Ido uot think you unreasona- 
ble; there must be some cause for your complaint. ‘Tell me what it is.” 

“ You will think me very foolish, I am afraid, mother, but indeed I 
cannot help feeling so.” ; 

Perhaps | may think you foolish, but I must insist on knowing the 

cause of sour feelings.” 

“You know Arabella Goldfinch, Elizabeth Manners, Eiiza Ann Par- 
dow, and several other girls whose parents are very wealthy and live in 
great style, are in the same class with me.” 

* Yes, L have heard you speak of it before; but what has that to do 
with the matter?” 

“Their parents are very rich and dress them very elegantly.” 

“© Yes, but I hope you do not make yourself unhappy because ‘you 
cannot vie with them in fine clothes. You are well dressed—quite as 
well as we can afford to dress you, and your clothes, my daughter, are 
much more expensive than those I wore when I went to school, although 
my parents were in better circumstances than we are. I hope you are 
not so silly as to wish to wear clothes which we cannot affurd, because 
other girls dress Letter than yourself.” ; 

“No, no, mother, you misunderstand me; I do not wish so; ‘I know 
you do all you can for me, and more than I ought to expect; but these 
girls endeavor to make fun of my dress, and ridicule me because I wear 
the same frocks so often, and because 1, also, wear leather shoes. They 
jeer at me, and ask me how many dresses I have, what they cost, and 
wonder if the shoes [ wear are not very expensive? So, too, with my 


I thought 





bonnet, shawl, and every thing I wear. I know LI ought not to mind 


them, but 1 cannot help feeling very un- 
comfortable when they thus try to ridicule 
me, and especially when so many of my 
school-mates join jn the laugh they raise 
against me. I cannot help crying, and wish 
I could get away ftom them.” 

‘IT do not at all wonder at your feelings, 
my dear child; few can stand the ridicule 
of others unmoved, where, as in the present 
case, it is without cause; and to asensitive 
mind, it is like the application of vinegar to 
afresh wound. Your clothes, though not 
so rich and costly as those worn by the girls 
who thus attempt to ridicule you, are as 
good as our circumstances will permit us to 
give you, and they are good enough for any 
one to wear at school, no matter how rich 
her parents may be. ‘To dress as those 
girls do, is, I think, great folly, and much 
more deserving of reproach than to dress as 
you do, I regret that you are thus circum- 
stanced, and liable to have your feelings 
hurt daily, but cannot help it. The schoul 
is a good one, and youare learning fast, and 
we cannot think of taking you away. You 
must fortify yourself against the ridicule 
of the girls you speak of, by recollecting 
that the dress is really of very little conse- 
quence; that it is the mind and the dispo- 
sition, which, after all, constitute the real 
worth of a woman. Suppose you were to 
dress up a monkey in silks and laces and 
jewelry, and send it toschool every day in 
a carriage, with a footman to let down the 
steps and open the dvor; would it be any- 
thing but a monkey still? After all, the 
girls who ridicule your dress are more to be 
pitied than yourself, aud are much less de- 
serving of blame than their mothers, They 
are taught, if not by precept, at least by 
example, at home, that one’s importance de- 
pends entirely upon wealth, diess, and fur- 
niture; and that the only merit one ean 
have is money. I presume they care very 
little for their books, and scarcely ever know 
their lessons, when they come to recite.” 

“That is the case; mother; they say they 
will not study ; and thatthey have not time 
tudo so at home, they have to go out so 
much, and have so much company.” 

“ Poor girls, I pity them. Suppose, my 
dear Emily, that their parents should by 
some chance lose their property aud become 
poor; (and the wealthiest are liable to lose 
all in this country, “asrichestake untoahem- 
selves wings, and fly away,’ often when 
least expected ;) what would they do? How 
they would then regfet that they had neg- 
lected the opportunities they are now throw- 
ing away, of obtaining an education which 
might enable them to secure a handsome 
support, and save themselves the mortifica- 
tion of being a burden to their parents or 
friends. Depeud upon it, Emily, those who 
thus throw away the advantages which good 
fortune gives them, will one day look back 
upon their folly with regret and sorrow, A 
full purse may make amends with some for 
an empty mind; but what compensation, or 
consolation, has such a mind when the con- 
tents of the purse are gone? None what- 
ever. We are endeavoring to give you a 
good education, because we have little else 
to give you, and because it isan investment 
that is more secure than real estate, and is 
always sure to yield a good interest. Money 
may be stolen, property burned up, and 
bank stock become valueless; but a good 
education is permanent—it can be neither 
stolen by robbers, destroyed by fire, nor 
wasted by the fraudof others. If you should 
be poor, it will be a bank upon which you 
can always draw for a handsome support, 
and should you be so fortunate as to have 
wealth, it will be to you a vever failing 
fountain of rational enjoyment, and enable 
you to look upon the fripperies of fashion 
with that contempt which they deserve. 
Continue then, my child, as you have here- 
tofure done, to devote yourself to your stu- 
dies, and pay as little regard to the ill-na- 





tured and unkind remarks of your school-mates as you 
can. Remember that we have all to bear our crosses, and 
we should do so without murmuring or tepining at our 
lot. It may be the best thing for you that you have thus 
to suffer; it may teach you humility, and cause you to 
respect the feelings of others, should you ever enjoy the 
sunshine of prosperity. Ido not expect you to disregard 
entirely the ridicule of your school-mates, but I hope you 
will strive not to let it affect you—to raise yourself above 
it; and the best way to do so isto think of other and 
more important things.” 

‘* [ will try to do so, mother ; I know it is foolish to be 
affected by it, and I will not be any more.” 

Since this conversation took place, nearly seven years 
have rolled around; and what changes in the condition 
of individuals and families have they not made,—what 
lessons of morality have they not taught? Thousands 
who then rolled in wealth, real or fancied—who lived im 
a style of splendor better befitting princes than plain re- 
publican citizens—who gave expensive parties, sported 
carriages and blooded bays, and dashed away for some 
weeks every season at Saratoga, the Falls,or Virgina Springs; 
or, perhaps, scattered their money, as though it was dross, 
over the continent of Europe, are now gone like the leafy 
honors of the forest before the driving blast of winter. 
The places that knew them, in the fashionable circles of 
our Cities, shall know them no more forever. And when 
some old fashionable acquaintance condescends to ask 
where they are, ‘‘ Echo answers, where?” 

Emily, who was then in her thirteenth year, is now a 
happy wife and mother. With wealth enough to command 
all the rational enjoyments of society; with a cultivated 
mind and an amiable disposition ; and above all, having 
been taught in the school of adversity, lessons of humility, 
she is the pride of her husband, the mild but admired star 
of her circle of acquaintance, nd the object of love to 
the poor. With some of her school-mates, she has ex- 
changed positions; but she remembers not their jibes at 
her dress. She only remembers that they have been un- 
fortunate, and are therefore entitled to her sympathy ; and 
though her house and furniture are better than they can 
now afford, she does not consider that circumstance any 
reason why she should drop their acquaintance and pass 
them in the street as though they were stangers. It may be 
presumed that sometimes they think of their school days; 
but to which the recollection givés the greatest pleasure, 
we leave our youug readers to decide, hoping they will 
follow the example of the one whose conduct they most 
approve. 














Narrative. 








GIRL STEALING. 


How singularly sometimes, incidents in the life of aa 
individual which may have transpired at periods distant 
from each other, and which apparently have no connec- 
tion, will mutually enhance their interest, respectively. 
This thought was suggested by an occurrence which took 
place in our vicinity on Sunday last, and which, in con- 
nection with an incident many yeurs its senior, forms the 
frame-work of the following narration : 

Many years ago, when we were but a boy, a startling 
announcement was made that a young girl, a resident of 
West Springfield, had been taken from her bed while 
asleep, by a person who for some purpose had designs 
upon her life. The attempt had almost succeeded, when 
for some reason the villain became alarmed, dropped the 
frightened creature, and escaped. The whole region 
around was alarmed, and for a hong time afterward every 
family upon retiring for the night, instituted a regular 
search under beds and in dark closets for concealed child- 
stealers. We suffered more than we would be willing to 
acknowledge from fear, and aman with a dark face, green 
spectacles, and most diabolical whiskers, frequently woke 
us from horrid dreams, or sat most suffucatingly upon our 
very frequent visiter the “ nightmare.” ‘The event itself 
with its attendant consequences, was called very forcibly 
to mind a few days since, by finding in an old scrap-book 
the following notice clipped from the Republican : 

* An outrage of the most extraordinary character, was. 
committed at West Springfield, on the night.of the 10th. 
Mr. Aaron Day’s two daughters, the eldest about twelve 
years, went to bed as usual in a lower room in the front 
part of the house, very accessible from the street. The 
parents slept in the back part of the house. About 12 
o’clock the girls’ room was entered, and the eldest taken 
from the bed in sound sleep. She did not awake till the 
fellow had carried her out of the house, when: she found 
herself in his arms, and raised a cry of alarm. He spoke 
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to her in asoothing manner, and charged her to be silent. 
But she cried murder, when he grappled her throat, and 
nearly strangled her. Mr. Day by this time was alarmed, 
came out and saw his daughter approaching him, she be- 
ing about two rods distant from the house. Mr. Day saw 
the villain go away, and might probably have caught him, 
had he not been engrossed with the care of his frightened 
and almost strangled daughter. It is difficult to imagine 
the motives of the villain in this act; but the prevailing 
opinion in the neighborhood is, that she was stolen with 
the intention to take her life, and then sell her body for 
dissection. It will be seen that the select men of the town 
have offered a reward of five hundred dollars fur the detec- 
tion of the vfllain.” ; 

Last Sabbath afternoon, at the close of the service, a 
friend remarked to us that the gentleman to whom we had 
just listened, had recently been dedicated to the service 
of missions, and was that evening to be united in marriage 
to the companion who had chosen to accompany him to 
the scene of his distant and self-denying labors. Now to 
us there is always something more than simple self-de- 
nial in the devotion of a young man and woman to the 
cause of missions. We deem the spirit that thus’ induces 
a young and hopeful man, full of the love of life and home, 
and the chosen one of his love, accustomed to the care 
and tenderness of friends, to go into life-long exile, as be- 
longing to the highest grade of christian heroism. The 
admiration with which we regard them is exalted, perhaps 
verging too much upon the romantic. We need not say, 
therefore, that the announcement interested us, and that 
we determined to walk over the meadows to the village 
church where the nuptials were to be celebrated, and be a 
witness ourself to the ever interesting ceremony. 

It was a beautiful evening. Swallows were darting 
throngh the air, many a sabbath born insect hung glitter- 
ing on the sunbeams, and every feeling and sensibility of 
soul which the long reign of winter had held chilled and 
benumbed, seemed to awake at the touch of spring, and 
come out to bathe in the balmy atmosphere. Everything 
was beautiful. The grass was fresh and green, the buds 
upon the trees just bursting, the river walked silently its 
sweet path to the sea, and neither in heaven nor in earth 
was there aught but ‘‘ good omens ” for those who were 
soon to be joined in wedlock. We thought of this as we 
walked along with a most commendable superstition. 

The bell rang merrily from the hill, and we with the 
friend accompanying us hurried forward, At last it sub- 
sided to atoll, and half running up the lane that led to 
the church, we stood upon the steps just as the last tone 
had died away. We entered the church and saw gather- 
ed there, a large number of the villagers, and others, who 
like us, had come from adjoining towns. 

After the religious services of the evening had passed, 





His father replied, ‘‘ My son, I am going to buy a new 
pocket-buok for myself, aud then you shall have my old 
one.”’ 

This promise made little Theodore very happy, and he 
often talked about it, and once or twice he said, ‘‘ Father, 
have you bought your new pocket-book yet?” 

Que morning he asked his father this question at the 
breakfast table, adding, ‘‘ Father, I know that when you 
do buy a new one, I shall have the old one.” 

‘“*T shall be very busy at my office all day,” replied his 
father ; ‘‘ but this evening, when I go to buy some other 
things, } will buy my new pocket-book, and you shall 
have the old one.” 

This satisfied this dear little boy, and he said nothing 
more on the subject during the day—though no doubt he 
often thought of the promise. After tea, his father went 
out, and, as Theodore was occupied with looking at pic- 
tures, he did not notice his absence. 

When the clock struck, his sister said, ‘Come, Theo- 
dore, kiss mother, it is time for you to go to bed now.” 
So he shut his book aad went with his sister to his moth- 
er’s room; for he wasso young, that he still slept in a 
little crib by the side cf his mother’s bed. 

He kneeled down and offered his simple evening prayer ; 
and when he was ready for bed, he said, “‘ Sister, will 
you please to hang one of my stockings at the foot of 
mother’s bed.” . 

** Why shall I do so?” inquired his sister. 

**Oh,” said he, ‘‘ because to-morrow will be a kind of 
ea Christmas-day for me; for father is going to buy a new 
pocket-book for himself this evening, and then he will 
give me his old one, and I want you to ask him to put it 
in my stocking.” 

“* Why, my dear little boy,” said his sister, ‘‘ you have 
not spoken to father about it since this morning, and he 
has somuch to do, and so many things to think about, 
that I am afraid he may forget it this evening.” 

* Do you think my father would tell a lie?” was his 
reply to his sister’s remark. ‘ Oh, sister, hang my stock- 
ing up, and Jam sure the pocket-book will be there when 
I awake.” 

His sister did as he requested, and this little boy went 
to bed happy and contented. 

The first question his mother asked of Theodore’s fath- 
er on his return, was, “‘ Have you bought your pocket- 
book 1” , 

** Yes,” was his reply, “‘ and my little son must have the 
old one ;” and when he heard about the stocking that was 
prepared for the expected gift, he felt himself more than 
rewarded for having charged his mind not to forget his 
promise. 

Little Theodore was asleep, but the pocket-book was 
carefully put in the stocking. 





just as twilight crept in at the windows, the minister de- 
scended from his desk, and the pair stood before him. 
There they made their vows and pledges to each other, a 
blessing was pronounced, and the congregation sepa- 
rated. 

** And who was the lady that we have just seen mar- 
ried?” said we to our friend as we bent our steps home- 
ward. 

“The same that was taken from her bed many years 
ago, so mysteriously,” replied he. 

Thus she had given her life to the Being who had pre- 
served it in peril, and soon over distant seas and in strange 
lands will her lips teach of his loving kindness and his all- 
preserving care. 

We take the announcement of the marriage from the 
regular column, and very properly annex it to this little 
marrative. 

Married in West Springfield, on Sabbath evening, May 
16th, by Rev. A. A. Wood, Rev. Isaac G. Bliss, recently 
dedicated to the mission to the Armenians at Erzeroom, 
to Miss Eunice Day, both of West Springfield. 

[Springfield Gazette. 


Religion. 


LITTLE THEODORE’S FAITH. 

You often ask, my dear young friends, ‘‘ what is faith?” 

When you are told that the chief requirement of the 
Gospel is, “‘to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” and to 
to do so, is to have faith in him, you ask, How and what 
shall we believe ? 

And when the reply is, “‘ Believe just what Jesus Christ 
thas told you of himself; that he died that you might be 
‘saved; and that if you are truly sorry that you have ever 
displeased and disobeyed lim, and turn from your sins 
and trust in his mercy, he will forgive you, and take you 
to heaven at last ;” youthen look doubtful and say, “‘ that 
you do not understand what you are to do, and that you 
cannot believe.” 

You think, to exercise faith inthe Lord Jesus Christ is 
a difficult matter, when, in fact, it is so simple, that you 
overlook it in striving to reach after some hard thing, just 
as Naaman did, when he wastold to dip in Jordan. 

Let me illustrate the simple act of faith by the story of 
fittle Theodore.’ 

He was a very little boy—but a trusting, simple-mind- 
ed child. His parents had always been very particular to 
perform all their promises to him, and he felt a confidence 
anthem which may properly be called faith. 

This littke boy had for several days had some cents in 
his pocket, and one day when his father took out his pock- 
et book to pay a man some money, he -said, “ Father, I 
wish I had a pocket-book to put my cents in.” 

















In the night this little boy’s mother was awaked, by 
hearing a nestling ia his crib, and looking up, she saw by 
the light of the night taper, that little ‘Theodore was climb- 
ing over the railing at the foot of his crib. 

** Where are you going, Theodore?” she inquired. 

“Only to get my pocket-book that father put in my 
stocking when he came home last evening,” was his con- 
fident answer. 

There was not the slightest doubt in this dear child’s 
mind that, when he put his hand in his stocking, he should 
find there the promised gift. And he was rewarded. 

How is it with you, Christian believer? Are you one 
of those blessed ones, ‘‘ who see not, yet believe.” Your 
heavenly Father is “ not a man, that he should lie.” He 
has never deceived you, and yet how often you doubt his 
word—how often disbelieve his promises. Without faith 
it is impossible to please him, but he is ‘‘ the rewarder of 
those who diligently seek him” in faith; for he has never 
said,“ Seek ye me in vain.” 

Though he says, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find,” you ask, not expecting to receive—and 
seek, not expecting to find; and therefore ye ask and re- 
ceive not—BECAUSE YE ASK AMISS, 

What said the Savior of such? Oh, faithless and per- 
verse generation! Well may the Christian world pray, 
Lord, increase our faith? [Am. Messenger. 
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ORIGINAL, 


SCHOOL DOINGS. 


STORY FOR HAMI. 


The bright summer had passed. Winter had come, and 
bright snow-balls and skates for the boys, and for the girls, 
delightful rides to school on their brcther’s sleds. 

The “Columbian school”? went on as usual; a stove 
had been, placed, and the funnel extended across the room, 
that every part might be warm. 

The children could né longer bring flowers to their 
teacher; they could not dress her hair with primroses 
and seringas, and they had taken their last walk together ; 
still, it was a happy school, for now came. the season for 
stories and songs; when the recitations were perfect, and 
things went off promptly, the teacher could sometimes 
read, or relate an interesting story, after the exercises 
were closed ; their report book was filled, and they had a 
new one; the teacher had contrived for them a little 
** Post-office,” with a “‘letter-box,” all complete, through 
which the teacher and scholars corresponded; and the 
teacher had begun to relate to them a series of stories 
from the History of Mexico; they were a happy school. 

But some of the scholars had acquired the habit of ar- 











riving at school too late, this occasioned some trouble, and 


necessity, requested the scholars to bring from their pa- 
rents anote of excuse, whenever they were Jate; after 
that, if a scholar arrived afier school time, without a note, 
she concluded there was something wrong about it. 

One afternoon, C. came in about five minutes afer the 
exercises were commenced, and stepped up to the teach- 
er’s desk, to say that ‘‘she was detained at home, but 
mother was too much engaged to give her a note.” The 
teacher had Jately sent those scholars back after their 
notes, who came without, and she thought a moment, and 
then said, ‘I am not sure that I can accept this excuse 
of yours, since you have no note, what do you think?” 
*T don’t know,” replied C., but the teacher saw from her 
countenance that she was not quite satisfied, and told 
her that she might take her seat, and she would think 
about it by and by. 

It was a practice in the school, to set apart fifteen min-. 
utes after the other exercises, to attend to ‘‘ business af- 
fairs;” there was almost always something of interest to 
be brought before the school for discussion. “‘* Miss G.” 
said a little girl once, ‘‘ we love to have you tell us to put 
away our books, and fold our arms, when school is near- 
ly done, for then we know that you are going to talk 
with us.” 

Accordingly, fifteen minutes before five, every scholar 
was prepared to attend to the teacher. 

“You know,” said she, ‘‘ that several cases of heedless- 
ness, in regard to punctuality, have occurred among us, 
recently, and, after thinking, and talking upon the sub- 
ject, we all agreed to the plan of bringing notes; a case 
comes up, now, upon which I wish to get your opinion 
—one of the scholars was late, this afternoon, she says 
that she was necessarily detained, and that her mother was 
too much engaged to write her a note; she thought I 
ought to accept her excuse; should I do so, I must serve 
you all alike, whenever it is inconvenient for you to bring 
notes, I must permit you to come without, thus the thing 
will sink into comparative insignificance ; soon, I shall 
not receive a note from one of you; and it may even be, 
that some will be unnecessarily tardy, and offer as a plea 
that scholars had previously been admitted without writ- 
ten excuses; then I must insist upon having the rule ob- 
served by part of the school alone, or permit you all to 
be punctual or not, just as it happens. 

To do the former, you will see plainly, would be un- 
just, and the latter way, would be attended by many in- 
conveniences—if, at the opening of the school, we are 
reading the Holy Bible, we must be disturbed by those 
who are late, and who perhaps would not have been, had 
they been sure they could not come in without cxrcuses from 
their parents. 

Now I wish that you would all think of this, andé as fast 
as you decide, raise your hands; decide honestly, and 
speak just what you think; have a reason to give with 
your opinion.” 

A few moments of silence followed,—a hand went up, 
and then another; when quite a number of the scholars 
were ready, the teacher let them speak, one at a time.” 

‘© James,” 

‘I think you ought to excuse those whose parents have 
not time to give them notes.” 

‘And I,” “and J,” said several, ‘‘ because,” said Eliza, 
‘we cannot he to blame for our parents’ want of time.” 

“Shall it be understood, then, that we will no longer 
regard punctuality ?” asked the teacher. 

“*T think we ought to bring our notes,” said George. 

** Tf you think alittle,” continued the teacher, ‘‘ you will 
be able to decide which contributes most to the good of 
the whole ; in the one case, a single scholar suffers in- 
convenience—he or she has to go back after a written 
excuse; in the other case, we are interrupted in our ex- 
ercises, and the whole school suffers. Iam very glad, 
however, that those scholars spoke so independently, just 
now, and hope that they will hold their opinion, untill 
convinced that they are wrong.” 

A short silence ensued, and the teacher put the ques- 
tion to vote; every scholar except one voted for the notes; 
that one still argued that it was her mother’s misfortune 
rather than her fault, that she came without her excuse, 
and that it would have been unjust, had the teacher sent 
her back after a note; the first part of her argument, the 
teacher admitted, and then proposed another plan. 

‘**T am anxious to please you all, if possible,” said she, 
‘so, as C. differs from the rest in opinion, let her be an 
exception, when she is necessarily late, and without her 


as you have done ;” but almost before the teacher could 
finish speaking, C.’s hand was up; “she could never con- 
sent to that,” she said ; ‘‘ she had no wish to be the only 
one to make disorder in school ; she preferred to contrib- 
ute to the good of the whole; only she did not know what 
was to be done when her mother was very busy.” 

The teacher proposed that her mother should employ 
some leisure moment in writing a number of short notes, 
and give one of them to C. when she was necessarily de- 
tained beyond the school hour. 

The plan was generally approved—several of the other 
scholars said they would ask their mother todo so too. 

The teacher said that she wished, before dismissing, 
to remind them, that republicans should be willing to sub- 
mitto the majority, that for want of this, party spirit, 
quarrels and wars arise, and that hence submission to 
the majority was an important lesson to learn. 

The study-card fell, the little bell sounded ; the schol- 

















ars rose, (those nearest the door first;) and in their regu- 
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ar order, went out, each stopping at the door to bid their 
teacher “good morning;” she, meanwhile, remained, 
leaning on her desk, just where she had been standing to 
talk to the school, and looking, with a happy smile, upon 
her scholars as they passed out; soon, every child had 
left the room—the door was closed, the last footstep sound- 
ed onthe stairs,—the teacher was alone in the school-room. 
November 1, 1847. Mary ANN. 

















Benevolence. 
LITTLE GERMAN GIRL. 


HER SAVIOUR AND HER BIBLE. 








While visiting a German settlement, I was much inter- 
ested with the people, to witness the eagerness of many 
to obtain the “ precious word of life,” and the willingness 
of all to receive this “ heavenly gift.” 

Having entered the residence of a German family, I 
was soon followed by a girl of nine or ten years of age, 
who accosted me thus; ‘‘ Have you any English Bibles, 
sir 7” 

I replied in the affirmative, asking her if she knew how 
to read English. 

“OQ yes; and I love to read the English Bible.” 

“My dear, why do you love to read the Bible ?” 

‘*O sir, because it tells me about the Saviour, and I 
love the Saviour.” 

“ But, my dear, how do you know anything about the 
Saviour ?” 

‘Why, sir, I went over the hill the other night toa 
meeting, and: they sung and prayed, then a man got up 
and talked, and then another man talked to him, and so 
he went around the room to all the folks and talked to 
them, and finally he came and talked tome; he told me 
how the Saviour died for sinners, and how all must go to 
the bad place if they are not good, and do not love the 
Saviour. He told me too that I must pray to the Saviour 
to take away my wicked heart, and give mea new heart, 
so that I could love the Saviour and get to heaven.” 

‘¢T went,” continued she ‘‘ another night, and the man 
talked to me again, and I felt very bad; so the next 
day I went behind father’s coal-pit and prayed, and the 
Saviour came to me all at once.” 

Feeling very much interested in her simple narrative, 
I inquired of her how she felt when the Saviour came to 
her. 

“©O! sir, I felt all at once that I loved the Saviour, and 
I have loved him ever since; and I loveto read the Bible, 
because it tells me about him, and makes me love to pray 
to him.” 

I then asked her if she said anything to her parents 
about the Saviour. 

‘Yes, sir,” said she, “I told them all about how I 
prayed, how the Saviour came to me, and how I loved 
the Saviour.” 

** What,” inquired I, ‘‘ did they say to you ?” 

‘‘They did not say anything to me, but they looked at 
me, and then at each other, all the time I was talking.” 

At this juncture, [ inquired of the little girl where she 
had come from. 

**Don’t you know me, sir? You were at our house 
this morning, and sold father a German Bible, and 1] want 
to get an English Bible for myself. Ihave got a shilling, 
and have come to see if you will sell me a Bible for it.” 

“No,” my dear girl,” I replied, ‘I cannotsell you a Bi- 
ble for a shilling. Keep your shilling; here is a Bible 
for you; the American Bible Society authorizes me to 
give Bibles tosuch folks as you.” 

Her countenance brightened up as she received the 
precious treasure, and clasping it in her arms, she thank- 
ed me, and bade me adieu, hastening off, apparently anx- 
ious to reach home to show her treasure to her parents. 

As I was leaving the spot where I had been so delight- 
ed and profited, I turned back to get one more glimpse 
of the girl and her treasure, when, to my astonishment, 
her apparent pride to exhibit her treasure had been over- 
come by her love to the Saviour, and she had seated her- 
self beside the road, and commenced reading her Bible. 

Here, my youthful readers, is an example for you, wor- 
thy of imitation; and may I not ask, Do you love the Sa- 
viour as ardently as did this little German girl? Have 
you profited by the advice and instruction you are receiv- 
ing at the Sabbath School? If you have not, and neglect 
or refuse to learn the ‘‘ way to Jesus,’’ I fear that when 
you come to die, instead of going to enjoy the society of 
saints and angels in the “paradise of God,” you will be 
turned away from his presence and the glory of his power, 
into the regions of despair, to weep forever and ever. If 
then, you desire happiness, instead of misery, both in this 
life and the life to come, learn from the example of the 
little German girl, give your heart to the Saviour, love to 
read your Bible, and seek to get to heaven. Vv. B. B. 

[S. S. Advocate. 


Morality. 


ARE YOU NOT ASAAMED? 


Are you not ashamed of yonrself? For months and 
years-you have walked the streets and wasted your time, 
while you have been supported by your aged parents or 
friends. Yet you pretend that you can get nothing to do, 
’Tis false. You aretoo lazy to work. You will not han- 
dle tar for fear of soiling your delicate hands. You will 
not work mortar, because you are ashamed to wear over- 

















alls. You will not labor on a farm, because it is too hard 
for your constitution. What can you do? Why, if a 
man is fool enough to employ you, at high wages, to sit on 
your haunches all day, you have no particular objection to 
it—but as for laboring with your hands, it is out of the 
question. There are some about our city just like your- 
self. We meet them every day—with starched ccllars— 
stiff wristbands—white bosoms—delicate hands—slender 
canes, and a world of pomposity in their natures. They 
look with contempt on the honest laborers, and would be 
ashamed to acknowledge their parents in the streets. 
How long will you belong to this class of well-clothed 
fashionable loafers?—for we hold every able-bcdied man 
to be a pauper, who cannot or will not support himself, 
whether he be clothed in rags or fine broadcloth. Shall 
your poor father work on the wharves to feed your body 
and your feeble mother take in washing to dress you like 
a gentleman? Have you no sense of shame ?—especially 
when you see your parent at the wash-tub, that you dare 
not approach for fear of the dirt? Ly 

We should like no better.employment, than to strip you 
of your borrowed clothing, and dress you in a garb that 
would become idleness and sloth, and make you work, 
even under the lash. You have noright to squander your 
time and draw your support from the sweat and blood of 
your parents. 
fathers would have thought meriting of severe punishment. 


You are committing a sin that our fore- 





_ bra; ‘it may be of service to others of my trade. 
‘it can be of no more use. 


Had you lived in their day and pursued your present — 


course, the ducking tub and whipping post would not 
have been idle. 

If you have a spark of shame left-—if the sense of pro- 
priety is not perfectly benumbed—we pray you this day to 
turn over a new leaf in your history, and begin to work 
and earn your living. Do something—no matter what— 
if you can earn a sixpence—and never again appear in a 
coat you have not earned, nor eat a mouthful you are not 
able to pay for yourself.— Philadelphia Sat. Courier. 
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SNAKE CHARMING. 
The Psylli, a people of Libya, are celebrated by Ro- 


man writers for charming and destroying serpents. 
truth seems, that they were very expert in curing the ven- 
omous bites of these reptiles, by which their country was 
much infested, and that this expertness, rather than any 
mysterious power in charming, was that which caused 
the admiration of the Romans. Casaubon says that he 
knew a man who could at any time summon a hundred 
serpents together, and draw them into the fire. Upon a 
certain occasion, when one of them, larger than the rest, 
would not be brought in, he only repeated his charm, and 
it came forward, like the others, to submit to the flames. 
Philostratus describes particularly how the Indians charm 
serpents. ‘They take a scarlet robe, embroidered with 
golden letters, and spread it before a serpent’shole. The 
golden letters have a fascinating power, and, by looking 
steadfastly the serpent’s eyes are overcome and laid asleep.” 
Tn India, snake-charming is still extensively practiced by 
aclass of itinerants, who live by it as a profession. These 
individuals carry about with them a few tame serpents, 
which they exhibit for a small gratuity, making the ani- 
mals assume a dancing attitude to the sound of a.sude 
flageolet, calling them from the box in which they are 
kept, coiling them round their necks and arms, and even 
irritating them till they snap at their hands and fingers— 
of course harmlessly, as the snake is said to be charmed; 
in honest language, deprived of its fangs by extraction. 
The charmers also pretend to rid premises infested with 
these unwelcome visitants, receiving for their services 
some reward from the owner. For these ends, they pre- 
tend to handle all sorts of snakes with impunity, to make 
them come and go at call, and, in short, to have a cabalis- 
tic authority over the whole race. For example, one of 
these charmers will assert to a householder that there are 
snakes: about his premises, and, partly frem motives of 
fear, and partly from curiosity, the householder promises 
the men a reward if he succeeds in showing and remov- 
ing them. The juggler goes to work, and soon snakes 
are seen to issue from some corner or another, obedient to 
his call. The performer takes them up fearlessly, and 
they meet like old friends. In fact, the opinion of the 
more enlightened residents in India is, that the snakes 
and their charmer are old friends; that he hid them there, 
and of course knew where to find them; and, moreover, 
that having long ago extracted the poisonous fangs, he may 
well handle them without alarm. Still, a large portion of 
the community, Europeans as well as natives, believe that 
these charmers have strange powers over the snake tribe, 
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“‘In Madras, however,” says a. correspondent, “ while 
I was there, this belief received a sad shock by a circum- 
stance which occurred. One of the most noted serpent 
charmers about the district chanced one morning to get 
hold of a cobra of considerable size, which he got convey- 
ed to his home. He was occupied abroad all day, and 
had not time to get the dangerous fang extracted from the 
serpent’s mouth. This at least isthe probable solution of 
the matter. -In the evening, he returned to his dwelling, 
considerably excited with liquor, and began to exhibit 
tricks with his snakes to various persons who were around 
him at the time. The newly-caught cobra was brought 
out with the others, and the man, spirit valiant, commenc- 
ed to handle the stranger like the rest. But the cobra 
darted at his chin, and bit it, making two marks like pin 
points. The poor juggler was sobered in aninstant. ‘I 


| am a dead man,’ heexclaimed. ‘The prospect of imme- 
| diate death made the maintenance of his professional mys- 


ticism a thing of no moment. ‘ Let the creature alone,’ * 
said he to those about him, who would have killed the co- 
Tome 
Nothing can save me.’ His 
professional knowledge was but too accurate. In two 
hours he was a corpse! I saw him a short time .after he 
died. His friends and brother jugglers had gathered 
around him, and had him placed on a chair in a sitting 
position. Seeing the detriment likely to result to their 
trade and interests from such a notion, they vehemently 
asserted that it was not the envenomed bite which had 
killed him. ‘No, no; he only forgot one little word—one 
small portion of the charm.’ In fact, they declared that 
he was not dead at all, but only in a sort of swoon, from 
which, according to the rules of the cabalistic art, he 
would recover in seven days. But the officers of the bar- 
racks, close to which the deceased had lived, interfered 
in the matter. They put a guard of one or two men on 
the house, declaring that they would allow the body to 
remain unburied for seven days, but would not permit 
any trickery. Of course, the poor serpent-charmez never 
came to life again. Ilis death, and the manner ‘of it, 
gave a severe blow, as has been already hinted, to the 
art and practice of snake-charming in Madras.” 
. [Chambers’ Miscellany. 
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Obituarn. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE EARLY CALLED. 


I have seen a pure white lily unfold its snowy petals on 
a summer morning, and as I! gazed upon it, rejoicing in 
its beauty and inhaling its balmy fragrance, it fell to the 
earth, and there lay withered and dead. Thus it was 
with a fair being I dearly loved. But a few short sum- 
mers were our hearts made glad by her presence, and 
then her Father above called her hence. 

She was a sweet child, and tenderly, oh ! how tenderly 
we cherished her. We were happy when we beheld her 
little innocent face, and watched her as she sported: on 
the grassy lawn, in all the freedom of childhood. It chas- 
ed away all sadness, and banished every gloomy thought 
to listen to her merry voice, as its joyous laugh resounded 
through the house, and her notes of glee fell on our ears, 
Her little heart was filled with gladness when spring came 
with all its sweet gifts. Oft as she culled its pale blos- 
soms, and gathered them into her hands, she would ex- 
claim with delight, ‘‘ pretty flowers, God made you.” She 
loved the birds’ soft music, and would cease her play to 


; listen ; and when at night they had ended their warblings, 


she would offer up her little hymn of praise, raise her lit- 
tle voice in prayer, and then lie down peacefully to sleep. 
At the morning and.evening sacrifice would she ‘join in 
the song of worship, and bend her knee with us as we all 
knelt around the family altar. Oh! little did we think 


; how soon that circle would be broken, and its fairest wor- 


shipper be singing louder and sweeter than she was wont 
to do below. So closely did she twine herself aroung the 


‘affections of our hearts, the bitter thought came not to 


us, that she could die! 

The withering blight of disease had passed over her, 
but destroyed her not. ‘he bloom of health was again 
on her cheek, and she seemed to us to be growing still 
more beautiful, when suddenly the icy finger of death 
was laid on her young heart, and it ceased to beat. So 
gently did the destroying angel approach her pillow, ere 
we knew it, the spirit had fled. As softly as twilight 
fades away into the gloom of night, so softly did she pass 
from earth to Heaven. Then we felt the anguish to be- 
come conscious that ‘one is not.” As she lay ‘ beauti- 
ful, even in death,” the smile that was wont to play, upon 
her face in life, was still there. As we kissed that mar- 
ble brow, and bent over-the unconscious child, the thought 
would come back again, can it be, those mild blue eyes 
will never beam on us more, those lips never lisp the fond 
endearing words of love, we so often have heard. Shall 
we call, and there be no answering voice ? 

‘Slowly we followed the remains of her whom we loved 
to their last resting place. There, in silence and sadness 
we laid them down. It was hard to remove the form of 
one so dear, so very dear to us, from our sight, and cover 
it with the cold, damp, earth. We lingered long near the 
spot now so sacred, and with reluctant hearts returned to 
that desolate fireside, whose once happy band had been 
so lately invaded. It was a severe stroke. and our hearts 
were filled with sorrow. ; 

Her little grave is a place where I am wont to go, and 
dearly I love to be there. In its sweet solitude, I delight 
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to recall the memory of her rest beneath the simple monu- 
ment, and think of the many childish words and deeds that 
have been treasured in my heart like jewels. Oft have 


I repaired to this “ quiet resting place of the dead,” when | 


the sun was sinking in the west, and when naught could 
be heard save the low murmur of the distant ocean, as its 
waves played along the shore. Then and there as the 
past has been vividly brought to mind, have I thought of 
the words of a sweet writer. ‘Old age may die, and 
even manhood, but not childhood: oh! no, not sunny 
childhood ; it is too beautiful for the cold grave.” But 


these are not fitting thoughts for a Christian. They may 


initrude, but must not be indulged. Why should we mar- 
mur, for know we not “ of such is the kingdom of Heav- 
en?” We wonder not when the gardener culls his sweet- 
est buds and half open, blossoms to beautify his vase, then 
wherefore should it surprise us, when our Creator chooses 
the fairest of his works to add new lustre to his glory. 
Earth has nothing too beautiful, and we hold nothing too 
precious to adorn the kingdom of our ‘‘ Father in Heav- 
en.” c. 
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““G@00D BYE, MOTHER.” 














Death took away the husband of Eliza Leland a few months 


after her marriage. She remained a widow a little more than 
four years, when she was called to fullow her husband to his 
rest. Those years were spent in the service of God—in watch- 
ing over her little daughter, Eliza, and in deeds of mercy to the 
poor. It was sad news to all when they heard that Mrs. Leland 
was dead. Especially was it sad news to the poor and afflicted, 
for their best earthly friend and comforter was gone. Much 
sympathy was felt for the little orphan left behind, and many 
prayers were offered in her behalf. 

Eliza was a little mere than three years old. She could not 
understand why it was that her mother did not rise and busy her- 
self at work as usual, and still more that she would not speak. 
She wonders what so many people come to the house for, and 
why they all looked sv sad, and why they pitied her so much. 

The day for the funeral came. It was a cold stormy day. 
The wind blew furiously, and drove the falling snow and hail 
against the window. Nevertheless,a great many people came 
to the funeral, which was held at the house of the deceased. 
There were children who came, whose shoes were so open that 
snow caine in contact with their feet. There were others so 
ragged, that they were ashamed to be seen, and stole intoa 
dark corner in the kitchen. There were two or three miserable 
looking men, who were ashamed to come into the house at all; 
but stood in the woodshed during the service. They had all ex- 
perienced Mrs. Leland’s kindness, and could not refrain from 
coming to pay the last tribute of respect to her memory. 

When the services were ended, the hearse was driven to the 
door, and the coffin placed in it. It was not thought best that 
Eliza should go tothe grave. She was standing at the window 
looking upon the hearse as it started. ‘ Good by, mother,” said 
the little orphan, in cheerful tones, “good by.” 

The hearse drove off, leaving the orphan ignorant of her loss, 
eurrounded by weeping friends. * I hope mother will come back 
before long. Tell me, won't she come back before long >” 

The tears of her friends were all the answer she received. 

Do you wish to know what became ofthe orphan? I will tell 
you. When her mother felt that she was about to die, she com- 
mended her daughter to God. She remembered that God had 
aaid, “ Leave your fatherless children with me.” She had per- 
fect confidence in God’s promise, to be the father of the father- 
fess. She was perfectly sure that God would take care of Eliza, 
and lead her in the way in which it was best fur her to go. Did 
it happen as she had expected ? 

Mrs. Leland was the owner of asmall farm, which yielded her 
a comfortable support, and enabled ler to relieve the wants of 
the poor around hier. Soon after her deuth, there was a claim 


Brought against the farm. A man came froma distant place, and | 


said the furm was his. At first, no attention was paid to him 
—but soon it was found by the friends of the late widow, that 
her title was unsound, and that the law would give the stranger 
the farm. The friends of the orphan offered money to aid in de- 
fending her right; but the lawyers suid it would be of no avail y 
the law was in favor of the new claimant. An appeal was made 
4o his generosity in behalf of the orphan, but in vain. He in- 
eisted on all that the law would give him, and thus the orphan 
was left destitute. What was to become of her? Some thouzht 
# would have been better ifher mother had not given away 
@o much ; but had saved some money for the child. All agreed 
that somebody ought to provide fur her. In the mean time she 
had been living with Mr. Sears, the nearest neighbor of Mrs, Le- 
fand, a man who lived by days works. He had a large family, 
and after a time, some said it would not do for him to be burden- 
ed with the child in addition to hisown, They at length went 
0 far as to speak to him about it, when to their surprise, they 
learned that he had no intention whatever of parting with Eliza. 
He and hisfamily had received great spiritual benefit from the 
exertions of Mrs, Leland, and they were determined that her 
daughter should not want a home. “We can't do as much for 
heras if we were richer, but she shall have the best we have,” said 
Mr: Sears, and his wife and children cordially assented to the 


« #emark, Probably, if Mrs. Leland could have selected the pa- 


. 


rents to whose care she would most willingly have given her 
child, she would have selected Mr. and Mrs. Sears, 
Soon after Eliza was well established in her new home, a rel- 








ative dying, left Mr. Sears a comfortable property. God in his 
providence provided fur the orphan, thus verifying his promise 
to the dying mother. Bei Mis 
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LET CHILDREN SING. 


All children can learn to sing, if they commence in season. 
I do not say all will have the same sweet voice of the nightin- 
gale; for some have naturally sweet, mild, and soft voices when 
they talk, while others speak in loud, strong, and masculine 
tones, The same is true in regard to singing. ; 

In Germany, every child is taught to use its voice while young. 
In their schools all join in singing as a regular exercise, as much 
as they attend to the stydy of geogrephy ; and in their churches 
the singing is notconfined toa chuir, who sit apart from the 
others, perhaps in one corner of the house, but there is a vast 


_ tide of incense going forth to God from every heart which can 


give utterance to this language from the soul. : 
Children, sing! yes, sing with your whole hearts! David 
sang befure the Lord, and it is meet that you should do the same 
—and always, when angry feelings rise in your breast, curb and 
check them, by singing sweet and cheerful songs. 
—_—~—>———__ 


A BRIGHT BOY. 


A little boy about six years of age having been told by his 
mother that it was very impolite for children, when visiting oth- 
er people’s houses, to ask tor cakes or other things which they 
might happen to see preparing, improved on the le-son as fol- 
lows, Culling at a hvuse in the neighborhood where the good 
woman was muking cake, and which he eyed very wistfully, at 
last he suid, * Mother said it is not polite to ask for cake.” “ No,” 
was the reply, “it does not look well in little boys to do so.” 
“ But,” said the urchin, “she did’nt say I must not eat a piece 
in case you gave it to me.” It is needless to add that he got a 

ieee. 
, This shows two things. The first is the wit of the child which 
is certainly commendable for one in his yvars, ‘I'he second 
thing it shows is, how easily we may disubey the -pirit of a com- 
mand, without disubeying the letter. The little feliow was com- 
manded or taught not to ask for cake, or that it was impolite so 
todo, Well, he did not ask forany in so many words, but he 
did what amounted to the same thing. This was not honest— 
We ought never to evade.—Jurenile Wesleyan. 
—_. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUTH. 


A little boy in destitute circumstances was put out as an ap- 
prentice toa mechanic. For some time he was the younzest 
apprentice, and of course had to go upon errands for the ap- 
prentices, and not unfrequently to procure for them ardent spir- 
its, of which all but himself partook, because, as they said, it 
did them good. He, however, used none: and in consequence 
of it was often the subject of severe ridicule from the older 
apprentices, because, us they said, ‘he had not sufficient manli- 
nessto drink rum. And, us they were revelling over their poi- 
son, he, under their insults and c.uelty, often retired and vent- 
ed his grief in tears. But now, every one of the older appren- 
tices, we are informed, is in a drunkurd’s grave ; and this young- 
est apprentice, at whom they used to scoff, is sober and respecta- 
ble, and worth a hundred thousand dollars. In his employment 
are about one hundred men, whu do not use ardent spirits ; he 
is exerting upon many thousands an influence in the highest de- 
gree salutary, which way be transmitted by them to future gen- 
erations. 

a 


NORWEGIANS IN ILLINOIS. 


A colporteur says, “ The Norwegians are mostly unacquaint- 
ed with the English language, and thus are like sheep without 
ashepherd. 1 organized a Sabbath school, and got about forty 
into it, and secured the teachers from the various evangelical 
churches in the city. A little boy from this Sabbath school 
said to his mother, * Mother, the Sabbath school teacher tuld me 
that we must have family prayer. Have ‘you said your prayer, 
mother?’ * Yes, my sun,’ she replied. ‘ But mother,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘the teacher suid we must have family prayer. To-mor- 
row [ want you shuuld say your prayer, so that sister and | may 
see it’ ‘This simple request, added the mother, who told me 
the story, ‘sank deep into my heart. I have lived without pray- 
er in my family, but from that hour I resolved to set up an altar 
in my house, where | could come with my fatherless children 
and offer sacrifice to Gud? I gave her a Danish Bible, and may 
it be the wisdom and the power of Gud unte the salvation of 
herself and children.” 

—E—— 


STOOP A LITTLE. 
The following story related by Dr. Franklin in a letter to Dr. 
Mather, has been often told, and is well worth telling again :— 


“ The last time I saw your father,” says Dr. Franklin, “ was in 
1724. In taking my leave, he showed mea short way out of the 
house, through a narrow passage, which was crossed by a beam 
overhead. We were still talking as I withdrew, he accompany- 
ing me behind, and [ turning towards him, he suid hastily, ‘stoop ! 


stoop” I did not understand hin till I felt my head hit against 
the heam. He was a man who never missed an occasion of 


givin instruction, and upon this he said to me, * You are young, 
and have the world befure you ; stoop a little as you go through 
it. anc you will avoid many bard thumps.’ This advice, thus 
beat into my head. lus frequently been of use to me ; and I often 
think of it when I see pride mortified and misfortunes brought 
upon a people by carrying their heads too high.” 

—_—»>__"——- _ * 


CHILDREN IN SUMATRA. 


Tn the island of Sumatra, some years ago, Captain Wickes, an 
excellent man, who rejoiced in carrying out some missionaries, 
found a little boy shut up ina coop. He supposed that it was 
intended as a punishment; but what was his astonishment, when 
he was told that he was put there to be fattened for a sacrilice! 
He imnedittely purchased him, and took bin to Calcutta, to be 
brought up by the missionaries.—Juv. Miss. Herald. 


—a——_ 


GREAT ASTONISHMENT. 


A letter from Rev. Mr. Goodell, in the Missionary Herald, 
says, “At evening prayers in the Female Seminary at Constanti- 
nople, I observed a little girl, four years old, a sister of one of 
the pupils, with a book in her hand. When some eight or ten 





of the girls had read, it came to her turn; and I found that she § 
had not only kept the place, but was able to read with all readi- § 


ness. Afterwards, I learned, to my great astonishment, that she 

was the teacher of her mother! The mother is to be received 

into the church at the next communiom, having been blessed 

with two teachers—this little babe teaching her to read the Bi- 

ble, and an invisible Spirit teaching her to profit by it.” 
—— 


YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


Among the many things that the learned and pions Beza gave 
thanks to God for, in his last will, the first and chief was this— 
that God had, at an early age. called him to the knowledge of 
the truth, andso had kept him from many sins and sorrows that 
= otherwise have overtaken him, and made his life less 

appy- : 

Ppy 

Hapriness.—There is this difference between happiness and 
wisdom. He that thinks himself the happiest man is really so: 
ed he that thinks himself the wisest, is generally the greatest 
‘ool. 











Poetry. 


THE MOTHER RESCUING HER CHILD FROM THE EAGLE’S 
NEST. 


‘A TRUE STORY. 

The mother had unuresseu er child, 
At close of summer day, 

And laid him in, his trulic wild, 
Down at the dvor tv play, 


And then, on household task intent, 
She left bins to his joy; 

And blessed his laughter innocent, 
And blessed her darling boy. 


An eagle in the zenith hung, 
Aud watched the babe’s bright eyes, 
Then sudden stooped, and fiercely sprung 
Upou the beauteous prize. 


He seized him by a girdle, tied 
Arvund him luuse and tree ; 

See how they mount, and how they ride 
O'er land and stormy sea! ‘ 


Awhile he hangs, then speeds his flight 
Swift as the ‘lightning’s wing ; 

And now upon the sea-ruck’s height 
Stands the proud teathered king. 


And he drops the astonished child 
Amidst his own fierce bruud ;— 
The rock is rough, the nest is wild, 
And the cliff with bynes is strewed. 
* * bi. *, 
She comes ! she comes! the pathless steep 
Cannot her flight deter; 
She flies! she flies! for the angels keep, 
And the road is smooth for her. 


A shepherd ha! watched the eagle’s way, 
And he t.ld the mother the spot ; 

“Q kueel,” he cried,“ and in agony pray, 
For mortal can save him not.” 

But ripid as light, o’er precipice, height, 
And cavern, and cliff, and hullow, 

Like an angel she flew, with a footstep true, 
Where the bravest could not follow. 

* * * * 

On, on, she flies, and her fire-bright eyes 
Are fixed on the babe; meanwhile 

He knoweth her well, and his heart doth swell, - 
And his lips begin to smile, 








She is quivering now onthe precipice brow 
She hath reached the eagle’s nest! 

The wild bird screams, and the lightning gleam, 
But the baby is on her breast. 

* * * * 


She stayed not to look, but her course she took 
Adown that perilous road: 

For the seraphin fleet directed her feet 
Aud the lightning her pathway showed 


O! a mother’s love is the mightiest thing 
That our sinful earth may boa-t; 

Tt is swifter by farthan the ligtning’s wing, 
Aud strong as an angel host. 


She is safe! she issafe! and her rescued dove 
Will be dreaming sweet dreams ere long, 
Of a ride above, and an angel of love, — 
O! an angei switt and strong! 
EE 


A WORLD OF LOVE AT HOME.) 


The earth has treasures fiir and bright, 
Deep buried in her caves, 
And ocean hideth many a gein, 
With its blue curling waves. 
Yet not within her bosom dark, 
Or neath the dashing foam, 
Lies there a treasure equalling 
A world of love at home. 


True sterling happiness and joy 
Are not with gold allied ; 

Nor can tt yield a pleasure like 
A merry fireside. 

T envy not the man who dwells 
In stately hall or dome, 

If’mid his splendour he hath not 
A world of love at home. 


The friends whom time have proved sincere, 
Tis they alone can bring 

A sure relief to hearts that droop 
*Neath sorrow’s heavy wing ; 

Though care and trouble may be mine, 
As down life’s path T roam; 


V'll heed them not while still I have 
A world of love at hone. 











